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MAKE SURE YOU KNOW about these 
aa NEW TRANE FANS 


Before selecting or specifying any fan for handling air for heating, ventilating, air con- 
ditioning or industrial process make sure you have the latest information from TRANE. 
The new TRANE line consists of BI (Backwardly Inclined) and FC (Forward Curved) 
Centrifugal Fans for all Class 1 and Class 11 applications. Tested in Trane’s famous “House 
of Weather Magic” and built by Trane in Canada to standards equal or better than those of 
the Canadian Fan Manufacturers’ Association, each fan is balanced accurately on the most 
modern electronic balancing equipment available. You can be sure of quality, construction 
and efficient performance. 


Sizes provide a wide range of capacities. 


Bdadec MA EE el'e aieta(ols/ajeveiare/elate/ele oie\s «ise atale)s/sieiaioieialate/statstatelsteteretatereeter DE 
BI Single width (688 CFM) Single width (273,200 CFM) 

Double width (1238 CFM) Double width (491,760 CFM) 

CET MAN AS estelle etoile ele eistoialenteistele NO \sreioielaleleinlate Ce CT UE 
FC Single width (688 CFM) Single width (183,560 CFM) 

Double width (1238 CFM) Double width (330,400 CFM) 


TRANE ASSISTANCE—15 Trane Sales Offices located across Canada in all principal cities 
provide you with personal assistance in the selection and application of these fans. 
INSTRUCTIONS—To simplify installation and assure efficient operation, complete in- 
stallation, operation and maintenance information are shipped with each Trane Fan. 
INFORMATION—showing construction features, performance tables and other data in- 
cluding the mechanical efficiency range in which each fan operates, is supplied to assist you 
in selecting the fan(s) best suited to your needs. This information is available in two 
attractive Trane Bulletins. Write for copies today to Trane, address below, or call your 
local Trane office. 


*TRANE’S YEAR This is the first of a series of new products to be introduced by 
TRANE this year —another reason “The Trend is to TRANE”. 
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EDITORIAL 


DURING THE YEAR, the President and Chairman of the Editorial Board each write an editorial for this page. It 
may not, therefore, be inappropriate for the editor to say something in the issue which precedes the annual meet- 
ing. We, on the Journal staff, are to some extent anonymous. Few architects visit the sanctum sanctorum of the 
publisher where, in an adjacent room, we occupy a circular stool. The telephone and the postman make it 
unnecessary for them to do so, but nevertheless it is a loss. Ideally, we would be a part of an architects’ building in 
which there would be a constant going and coming of architects from all over the world. One would get to know 
by the grape vine that Mr Mies van der Rohe was in the building listening to Mr Parkin, or that Mr Govan was 
having tea with some architectural students among the piloti, and one would immediately interview them in 
one’s best editorial manner. It is evident that we are visualizing an RAIC building, but Toronto is an unlikely 
setting for such an institute, and rapid transit is not yet rapid enough for commuting to the Capital. Such thoughts 
come to us after seeing the editor of the RIBA Journal in Portland Square last summer. We seem to remember 
that he wore a green eyeshade. He was certainly surrounded by galleys, and galley-slaves kept providing him with 
fresh sheets and illustrations for his inspection. In the halls of the Institute were what we took to be Canadians like 
ourself, Australians, New Zealanders, South Africans and an Indian; at least, so we assumed from the fact that they 
did not carry umbrellas. We have to confess that contacts such as these are rare at 57 Queen Street West, Toronto. 

We labour here under the very great handicap of distance. If the editor and editorial board have had one 
continuous goal over the years, it is that the Journal should play an important part in bringing the profession 
together and in promoting good will. Such a goal is not easy to achieve by correspondence, and that is our only 
means of communication. We have active editorial boards in metropolitan.centres, and we have no doubt that 
the Journal would be vastly improved if we could meet occasionally and discuss the plans of the Board. We 
have, for instance, had many requests that the Journal be printed on a matt paper, and we have had to bear 
with those critics, who are readers of the Architectural Review, who would like blue and yellow inserts. These 
are problems largely of cost and staff, but we have at last decided to try three months, starting with July, on 
a suede paper. We shall form our own opinion of the result, but would welcome criticism from east, west and 
centre. The new feature Viewpoint would seem to be well read, but we invite topics as well as comments on 
the points of view expressed by those whose opinions were specifically asked. Viewpoint is a means of airing 
many matters that are discussed at luncheon tables and in the office, but their publication can reach a wider 
audience with profit. Subjects for O Canada abound in every province, but so far we have received only one 
from outside Ontario. Fortunately, O Canada is anonymous, but for those of us who know the source of photo- 
graphs, the suggestion that such oddities are to be found in only one province is slightly embarrassing. 

Since an annual meeting, two years ago, our request for reports from annual meetings whether of chapters or 
associations has received the careful attention of our provincial representatives. In addition, we would earnestly 
ask for the manuscripts of papers read before any architectural group. The gaping maw of the Journal devours 
some fifteen thousand words of text, and one of our greatest needs is for text. Finally, we would urge pro- 
vincial representatives to rally round the page which we once called ‘Provincial Letters’. At some period, and for 
no good reason, that page was lost under the heading of ‘News from the Institute’. We do still publish provincial 
letters, but, frequently, we are reduced to one from Ontario. We initiated the provincial letters, and there have 
been moments of depression when we have asked the Board whether it should be abandoned. Apparently, the 
very provinces that are remiss are among those that would like the letters continued. Perhaps, the meeting 
at Halifax will give the page a new lease of life. 

On behalf of the publisher, the Journal staff and ourself, we would like to thank all those members who, even 
in a small way, have contributed to the success of the Journal during the year. 


Windows for Office Buildings 


THE FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED in choosing windows for 
any building are numerous, and office buildings are so vari- 
ed in their general requirements that the assessment of the 
window conditions to be satisfied in any particular office 
building design demands wide and careful consideration. 

It is doubtful whether any other product in buildings 
requires to perform services during the whole range of 
the year that are so contradictory in their objective, so 
difficult to achieve mechanically and arrive at a real at- 
tractive appearance, simple and obvious in operation, and 
low in first cost and minimum of maintenance for the life 
of the building. 

In earlier forms of construction, openings in walls for 
windows were limited in size for obvious structural rea- 
sons, but with the growing versatility of structural engine- 
ering it has become possible to create building structural 
forms where exterior walls are not essential as a structural 
element, and the architect is thereby free to exercise a wid- 
er skill in using windows as an architectural feature on a 
much greater scale. 

This freedom from exterior wall limitations has cul- 
minated in the so called “curtain wall” construction, 
where the complete facade of a building is being con- 
sidered as a complete window structure wherein the glaz- 
ed part of the structure used for light transmission is only 
a part of the same framing that carries the spandrel panels. 

Window forms can now be classified in three major 
divisions: — 

A. Simple window form. 

B. Continuous windows where windows of normal 
height form a substantial part of the width, or even 
the full width of the façade. 

C. Curtain wall types where the window structure runs 
from floor to floor. 

Each of these window forms usually must be considered 
as to the freedom from or limitations imposed when con- 
sidering all other features required in a window design 
for a particular building. 

Since the earliest times, windows have received a great 
deal of attention by the architect as a means of providing 
interest and balance of appearance in the architectural 
treatment of the building, and an essential part of win- 
dow design lies in achieving the lines required by the 
architect while, at the same time, obtaining a sufficiency 
of lighting, ventilation and other requirements. Frequent- 
ly, the size and proportion of glass sizes required by the 
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architect will dictate what type of window construction 
is to be selected. In some circumstances, particularly in 
severely cold areas where double windows are essential, 
the greater simplicity of appearance imposed may influ- 
ence the architect to achieve his taste in pleasing appear- 
ance in a different way. Essentially, however, it is the job 
of the window maker to provide the architect with win- 
dows that permit the designer to obtain the appearance 
and service that provide the best all-round compromise 
for the particular building concerned. 

What are the factors involved in mechanical and com- 
mercial limitations? 

These are very varied and initially must be taken one 
by one. 

The prime purpose of a window is to hold glass and 
keep the wind and rain out of a building. 

It is not purposed here to discuss all the forms of glass 
with their various applications as this is a wide field and 
should be treated as a necessarily lengthy subject in itself, 
covering the economical clear sheet, polished plate glass, 
wired glass, obscured types, heat-absorbing glasses and 
their use and application, and also the glass block forms 
of glazing. 

The size, limitation and cost of each type of glass is 
usually a large factor in the selection of type of window 
and the design size limits. 

The next factor is usually the matter of heat loss. Heat 
losses can be through three causes: — 

1. Transmission through glass areas. 

2. Transmission through the frame structure. 

3. Heat loss because of movement of air through the 

window structure. 
Unfortunately, this whole question of heat loss is very 
complex as, of necessity, it involves the subject of con- 
densation and methods of heating. 

Many elements of the products that go to make up a 
complete building have been the subject of exhaustive 
testing to determine measurable factors that result in 
ready finalizing of design. 

Testing procedures for measuring the effect of varia- 
tions of window design — heat losses, condensation control 
and correct application of heating and allied matters, are 
very complicated and expensive procedures. The National 
Research Council Building Research Division has had 
under consideration for some years the setting up of equip- 
ment for these purposes, but the scale of the problem and 


the expenditures involved would appear to have made it 
difficult for this to be achieved, and up to the present time 
no test results are available for general use. Until such 
testing work has been carried out, the data will not be 
available to put window design into mathematical rela- 
tion to winter heating, summer cooling and condensation 
control. 

In the meantime, the choice of window, the design of 
interior window sills, heating elements and scale of mois- 
ture control in winter and summer can only be based 
upon very general observation of results in existing build- 
ings in everyday use. 

The measurement of temperatures, humidity conditions, 
wind velocities, and other relevant data, the proper tabu- 
lation and interpretation of such data is a very time con- 
suming task, and the preparation of such data from a suf- 
ficient number of buildings of differing types and in dif- 
ferent climatic areas over the proper seasons of the year 
would be a big task and cost a substantial sum if under- 
taken by an independent organization whose findings 
would be generally accepted. 

The following comments, therefore, are necessarily bas- 
ed upon past observations that cannot be substantiated 
by laboratory test data or documented data from existing 
buildings. 

As it is rare for two manufacturers to produce the same 
types in the same way, it is impossible to go into detailed 
discussion without, in effect, going into a comparison of 
one manufacturer against another, and it would be im- 
proper of the writer to attempt to do this. 

To add further complications, it is necessary at the out- 
set to know whether flyscreens are or are not required. 
If screens are needed, then there comes the question as to 
whether they must be removed only from the outside or 
the inside. Where it is proposed to use hinged sashes open- 
ing in, removal of screens from inside is a problem, parti- 
cularly if high up. If outward opening top hinged win- 
dows are used with a screen on the inside — operation of 
the sash becomes a problem. 

Again, there is the question of shading of glass areas 
against excessive sunlight. Where individual single win- 
dows are used, a deep masonry wall may provide ample 
space for either draw curtain or venetian blinds with suf- 
ficient space between the windows and sunshading to 
permit clearance for window operating hardware to be in 
either open or closed ventilator position without clumsy 
operation being involved. 

However, with continuous windows and their walls it 
may be necessary to have shades close to window surfaces 
and this limits ventilator operation and thereby choice of 
ventilator to types where this is convenient. 

Window cleaning has always been a design problem 
and is increasingly so with the larger areas of glass now 
commonly being used. Where it is practical and economi- 
cal to clean windows from the outside, then window 
design need not be influenced by the complications of 
making provisions for cleaning from the inside. With 
single storey buildings this may be practicable with the 
building owner’s staff, but in multi-storey buildings this 
must usually be done from the outside by professional win- 
dow cleaners. 


There are, also, the problems of local by-laws and of 
insurances to be considered. Whether outside cleaning 
shall be done from ladders, swing stage from roof, or by 
the window cleaner getting through the window or an 
adjacent window and using the cleaner belt safety devices, 
all have their bearing on window design. If swing stages 
are used, then ventilators can be of such sizes and location 
required for ventilation purposes only, but the roof para- 
pet and flashing conditions should be considered in mak- 
ing this a safe roofing condition. 

If access is through each window, then the size of the 
ventilator will be governed by reasonably safe use by the 
window cleaner in this way. If access is through an adja- 
cent or remote panel, then the safety cleaner hook attach- 
ment to mullion members must be adequately treated. 
The exterior sill conditions become a factor in the decision 
as to whether cleaning can be done by the exterior win- 
dow washer on a safety belt or by swing stage method, or 
conversely, sill design must conform to cleaning require- 
ments. 

In some buildings it may be practicable for the window 
washer to have access to all offices during the daytime so 
that window washing can be done office to office in the 
most economical way. This may be quite impractical in 
other offices where the occupants may not be disturbed by 
such operations done from the inside, where it might be 
possible with the same offices to wash at any time from the 
outside without inconvenience to the occupants. 

Where washing is to be done from the inside — meaning 
that outside glass surfaces are to be reversed so that clean- 
ing can be done by the window washer standing on the 
floor safely on the inside — then the window design will be 
completely influenced by this window washing require- 
ment. 

The question of insulation of windows has become very 
varied and somewhat complicated. If the building is going 
to be a comparatively dry building in the sense that the 
relative humidity, with low outside temperatures, is going 
to be low because of no mechanical humidification or oc- 
cupational uses — and such is the case with many office 
buildings — then the question of excessive condensation 
does not become a factor of too great importance. In such 
cases, it may be considered that the single glazed window 
be used and sufficient heating be incorporated to meet the 
local average winter conditions. 

For the same building, if it is desired to cut down the 
heat losses and raise the comfort level closer to the win- 
dows, then double glazing may be a sound answer. 

With single windows, the next factor is that of air in- 
filtration through the ventilator perimeter. This will vary 
considerably with the nature of the ventilator, the foot- 
age of crack, and quality of installation, and heat losses 
through infiltration can sometimes be more troublesome 
than transmission losses through the glass. 

A further factor that is usually not sufficiently consider- 
ed is the effect of down drafts. The worst conditions for « 
this occur where there is a combination of a tall window — 
single glazing, a wide, cold window stool and the heating | 
supply not sufficient to combat the steady stream of cold 
air falling down the window face and deflected by the | 
stool into the adjacent room area. This can be minimized 
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by heat supply through the top surface of sill — thereby 
preventing a cold pocket and build up of increasingly 
lowering temperature of the down draft. 

Alternatively, a good design results in narrow sills where 


the radiator cover becomes a radiating surface in itself, 
with the warm air coming from the radiator close to the 


top of the radiator enclosure. 

Where the design conditions need examination of the 
question of condensation — such as low winter tempera- 
tures, high winds at such times, and higher humidities, 
then the question of the structure of the windows becomes 
of importance. 

Under such conditions it may be probable, or past ex- 


perience may have proved, that single metal windows 


would result in condensation or even ice coating sufficient- 
ly frequently and in sufficient volume to be necessary to 
eliminate. 

Under these conditions double sashes are necessary. In 
some very limited circumstances, it may be sufficient to 
have a solid metal frame and inner and outer sashes, but 
usually it is advisable to have a thermal break between 
the two sashes; that is to say — two frames coupled to- 
gether with an insulating material between. With such 
double independent sashes in a split insulated frame, the 
inside frame and sash surface temperatures will remain 
above the dew point in most conditions. 

With double hung ventilators used as the sash type in 
double windows, it is possible to obtain the benefit of in- 
direct ventilation by raising the lower outer sash and 
lowering the inside upper sash. This is a distinct advantage 
for office buildings as it allows necessary ventilation in 
windy or wet weather without direct draft or risk of rain 
blowing in where desks are close to windows. 

In considering the possibilities of reducing the effect of 
sun heating where double windows are used, a later re- 
finement beginning to be adopted is the fitting of sun- 
shades of the venetian blind type between the double win- 
dows and operated from the inside. This prevents the 
inner glass from being raised to the highest temperatures 
and results in an important reduction in refrigerating load 
if summer cooling is adopted. 

Where single windows are used, it is quite practicable 
to use the hinged ventilator types although screening, 
sunshades and cleaning access introduce limitations to 
complete freedom in designing to suit architectural lines. 

Hinged types can be produced in steel and aluminum, 
although care must be taken in not using aluminum venti- 
lators beyond certain sizes of ventilators, unless hollow 
sections are used to give the required rigidity. Weather- 


stripping of hinged ventilators of the traditional casement 
design is not offered by the manufacturers, and this is a 
limitation to be considered in the colder areas. 

Hollow section aluminum hinged ventilators are now 
being offered with adjustable weatherstripping. 

Double hung ventilators are widely available in alumi- 
num construction and with stainless steel weatherstripping 
that results in lower infiltration losses than with un- 
weatherstripped casement construction. 

Costs of windows vary considerably, ranging from the 
simple single glazed type through the range of double 
glazed and double window types — and there seems to be 
no simple way of cataloguing types and relative costs, due 
to the many factors that require to be evaluated in de- 
ciding upon the type to be adopted for any particular 
building. 

From the foregoing very general notes, it will be ap- 
preciated that modern windows have become very varied 
and specialized. It is no longer possible to turn to cata- 
logues where manufacturers used to list standard sizes and 
several makers have the same range to offer. In fact, 
modern window making has of necessity become a highly 
specialized trade where each building must be studied and 
a workable compromise reached to combine in one design 
the best balance of the varying conditions to be satisfied, 
having regard to the purpose to be achieved and the cost 
that is practicable to entail. 

The rapidity with which new developments are taking 
place, and the variety of details to be studied to result in 
a well balanced design make it most desirable that archi- 
tects call in experienced window makers to offer solutions 
for specific requirements and to do this at a very early 
stage in design before working drawings are well ad- 
vanced. 

One of the most satisfactory ways for all concerned, the 
architect, the owner and the window maker, is for full size 
sample windows to be seen and approved before specifica- 
tions are made. 

At the present time, window design is much more fluid 
than at any time in the history of building, and a great 
deal of work remains to be done in sound experimental 
work and laboratory testing before adequate data on heat 
losses, condensation control, etc., is known in a simple, 
usable way, to add to present knowledge. 

It is fully expected that the healthy co-operation be- 
tween the architect and the window makers will continue 
to increase to bring about the fullest useful development 
of this important field of building design and construction. 


The Design and Specification of Watertight Concrete 


Basic Requirements 

THE FIRST REQUIREMENT of watertight concrete construc- 
tions is that the concrete itself must be of the highest 
quality. The Bureau of Reclamation Concrete Manual 
lists the requisites of watertight concrete as follows: 


Optimum Entrained Air 
Low Water-Cement Ratio 
With Low Water Content 
Well-graded aggregate 
Low percentage of sand 
Well-rounded aggregate 
Reasonably fine ground 
cement 
Plastic consistency (not too 
wet) 
Vibration 


Homogeneous Concrete 
Workable mix 


Thorough mixing ih 
Water- à OW 
P 
Tightness LR ne Volume 
Change 


Adequate Curing 
Favorable temperature 
Minimum loss of moisture 
Suitable Type of Aggregate 
Impervious 
Structurally stable 
Large maximum size 
Coef. of expansion similar to 
that of surrounding mortar 


Suitable Type of Cement 
Low C3A, MgO, free lime 
Low NaO and K2O 


Ny —————— 


Water Most Important Factor 

Though the importance of the quality of the concrete 
ingredients (cement, sand, stone, etc.) on watertightness 
should not be discounted and should be checked, it can 
usually be assumed that most ingredients will be generally 
satisfactory at least in areas served by responsible ready- 
mix concrete companies. Most companies produce scien- 
tifically proportioned concrete from approved and tested 
materials. The common variable, however, is the water, 
and it is the amount of this ingredient that has the greatest 
single effect on the watertightness of concrete. Approxi- 
mately 2 to 3 U.S. gallons of water are required to hydrate 
a bag of cement — the balance is necessary only to provide 
sufficient workability for placement purposes. Excess wa- 
ter bleeds from the mass and in so doing forms a network 
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of thread-like inter-connecting passages. Any increase in 
total water means an increase in the size and number of 
these passages. Obviously, if water can leave through 
these passages, it can subsequently re-enter. It is for this 
reason that all authorities agree that the lowest practi- 
cable water content is a fundamental — in fact an essential 
requisite — of watertight concrete. 


Effects of Reducing Water 

The chart shows the great reduction in permeability (or 
increase in watertightness) effected by a reduction in 
water. Illustration shows trends; values will differ with 
the materials and the conditions of tests. Unfortunately, 
a reduction in unit water content (when produced by re- 
ducing water alone) means a “dry” mix — one that is diff- 
cult to place and consolidate. Workability, or lack of it, 
has an important bearing on the watertightness of the 
mass. It can be stated that more water can enter through 
construction faults, honeycomb, cold-joints, and shrinkage 
cracks than through the pore structure of a concrete of in- 
different basic quality. Here again theory and practice 
must find a practical middle ground. Watertight concrete 
should contain the least possible water for maximum den- 
sity and reduction in bleeding channels, yet water can only 
be reduced to the point where adequate workability can 
be maintained. 


OF WATER UNDER PRESSURE 


Adapted from A. C. |, 
Manual of Concrete Inspection 


RELATIVE LEAKAGE THROUGH CONCRETE 


0.4 0.5 0.6 0.7 0.8 0.9 
: 
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WATER-CEMENT RATIO, BY WEIGHT 


Concrete of lower water-cement ratio is more nearly 
watertight 


Integral Waterproofing Treatments 
Though many materials have been presented as “water- 
proofers” few, if any, provided the basic requirements of 


water reduction and maintained or improved workability. 


Stearates, though helpful in reducing capillary movement 
of water through concrete have only a negligible effect on 


_workability, and tests have shown that concrete contain- 


ing stearates is more permeable to water under pressure 
than similar concrete without such treatment. 

Air-entraining agents have been found to improve the 
watertightness of concrete to some extent, partially be- 
cause of reduction in water, but largely because they re- 
duce bleeding and therefore reduce the capillary and 
water channel structure within the concrete. However, 
the fact that they reduce compressive strength, and the 
strength of bond to steel, must be given consideration in 
their use. The development of cement dispersing agents 
made available a material of proven ability to increase 
greatly the resistance of concrete to water without ad- 
versely affecting any of its other physical properties. Its 
capacity for reducing water content and entraining a small 
amount of air accounts for this achievement. 


Action of Cement Dispersing Agents 

There is nothing involved or mysterious about the 
action of cement dispersing agents. They are essentially 
water-reducing agents and plasticizers that convert a “dry” 
unworkable mix to a flowable cohesive consistency with- 
out the use of added water. Conversely, they permit total 
water to be reduced as much as 15 per cent for a given 
slump or flow. This means that the agent reduces the un- 
combined excess or pore-producing water up to 33 per 
cent, thereby producing concrete of exceptional density 
and watertightness. 


Cement Dispersing Agents Reduce Permeability 


Tests conducted by the Rush Engineering Co., show a 
reduction in permeability of 40 per cent when a cement 
dispersing agent was employed in the mix. Other investi- 
gators, including Dunagan? report similar reductions in 
permeability in concrete made with a cement dispersing 
agent. 


The Effects of Shrinkage on Watertightness 

Shrinkage cracks are often a cause of leaks but trouble 
from this source can be controlled if the cement and water 
content of the mix are kept within reasonable limits, and 
the concrete adequately reinforced. Cement dispersing 
agents provide important reductions in shrinkage. The 
chart at right shows that regardless of cement content or 
water-cement ratio, drying shrinkage is governed mainly 
by unit water content. 

(Chart made from data in U.S. Bureau of Reclamation Con- 


crete Manual 4th Edition, Page 26). 


_ As indicated, a 15 per cent reduction in unit water con- 
tent with a cement dispersing agent — from 36 to 30.6 
U.S. gallons per cubic yard—reduces the amount of shrink- 
age of a five bag mix 0.12 in. per 100 ft., or 20%. This 
reduction in shrinkage is an important contribution in pro- 
ducing watertight concrete. 


Cement dispersing agents produce greater slump with same 
amount of water 


Cement Dispersing Agent Mix 
GIA sgallonsy ene WW Con ee ee 613 gallons 
LÉRER RER PRE SIUMPR Te ee 5 inches 


Cement dispersing agents produce greater workability with 


less water 


Plain Mix Cement Dispersing Agent Mix 
GAmeallons re WG See eae 55% gallons 
15 /Mnches cos, es aecionsehSnadec ee SLUMP Tes tee meee teen oe 21 inches 


Cement dispersing agents reduce permeability 40% 
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Test specimens held under a pressure equivalent to a 60 ft. head of 
water for 24 hours, for each day shown. (Rush Engineering Co. tests) 


Cement dispersing agents reduce shrinkage 
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Field Problems in Producing Watertight Concrete 

Assuming that a cement dispersing agent has been em- 
ployed as a basic ingredient to improve workability and 
reduce permeability and shrinkage, the problem resolves 
itself to one of proper placing, consolidating and curing 
procedures. If concrete is specified as it should be — on 
a strength basis—the specification should call for strengths 
of not less than 3000 Ibs. at 28 days. Definite reference 
should be made in the specifications to permissible slump 
—not to exceed 3”. Vibration should be mandatory but 
should be so performed that neither honeycomb due to 
under-vibration, nor segregation due to over-vibration will 
occur, and should be supplemented by hand spading as 
required. Further, wherever possible, concrete placement 
should be scheduled so that no horizontal or cold-joints 
will occur. If horizontal construction joints cannot be 
avoided, the top of the lower lift should be thoroughly 
cleaned, preferably by wet sand-blast, and a layer of grout 
placed before starting the next lift. 

Despite these specification requirements, it must be 
considered that few, if any, jobs are perfect. Mistakes and 
delays do occur resulting in construction faults that can 
result in considerable leakage. Superficial surface repairs 
of these areas with a cement) wash or patches that shrink 
are not sufficient to assure a watertight wall. 

Specially prepared metallic aggregates designed speci- 
fically to counteract shrinkage, provide an effective and 
lasting method of sealing honey-combed and other defec- 
tive areas. Such mortars are non-shrink and have been 
used successfully in the down-stream repair of many ma- 
jor power dams. 


Non-shrink grout 
and mortar are 
aids in securing 
tight structures 
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The juncture of the floor and wall is one of the usual, 
if not inevitable, sources of leaks. The shrinkage of struc- 
tural concrete can be reduced but not entirely eliminated, 
and this volume change invariably creates a separation 
crack at this vulnerable point. Though the crack can be 
cut out and sealed at a later date, it is advisable to antici- 
pate the difficulty during the construction stage. Lightly 
oiled, bevelled siding can be placed on the footing, bevel- 
led side down, the floor poured against it, and after the 
concrete has hardened the siding removed and the resul- 
tant cavity permanently sealed with non-shrink mortar. 
The method is effective and economical. 


Specifying Watertight Concrete 
Though all specifications have the usual clauses calling 
for high standards of workmanship, etc., experience has 
indicated that special reference or emphasis should be 
made stressing the intent of the specification to produce 
watertight concrete. Further, the specification should out- 
line in detail the procedure to be followed to rectify prop- 
erly construction faults such as honeycomb, cold-joints, 
etc. It has been found that proper amplification of these 
important points makes the specification a much more 
effective supervisory instrument for the clerk-of-works or 
supervising engineer. The following clauses are suggested 
for inclusion in your present concrete specifications: 
Concrete shall be designed in accordance with the 
A.C.I. Standard Recommended Practice for Selecting Pro- 
portions for Concrete (A.C.I. 613-54), current C.S.A. 
Specification A-23, or other methods based on the water- 
cement ratio law, with normal portland cement and an 
approved cement dispersing agent, which reduces the 
water required for a given consistency and complies fully 
with the water-cement ratio law. The strengths, slumps, 
water-cement ratio, entrained air content, and top size 
aggregate of the different classes of concrete shall be as 
called for on plans or elsewhere in the specifications. The 
concrete shall be so designed that ingredients will not 
segregate and excessive bleeding will not occur. 


Special Provision for Below-Grade Concrete 

The intent of this specification is to produce concrete 
of maximum watertightness, and freedom from gross con- 
struction faults such as honeycomb, cold-joints, sand 
streaking, etc. The contractor will be required to take 
appropriate measures to assure this desired result. 

The slump of the concrete for all below-grade areas 
shall be controlled at all times and must not exceed 3”. 
Placement shall be scheduled to eliminate all cold-joints. 
Concrete shall be thoroughly consolidated by mechanical 
vibrators, supplemented by hand spading as required, to 
produce a dense, homogeneous mass. 

Sand streaks, honeycombed areas, cracks and other de- 
fects, should they occur, shall be cut out as directed by the 
architect /engineer to sound concrete and then filled with 
non-shrink mortar, in accordance with the manufacturer’s 
directions. 


Grouting Joint at Floor and Wall 

All junctures between basement floor and foundation 
walls, and openings around pipes, ducts, etc., or holes 
created by form ties shall be grouted and sealed with non- 
shrink mortar, in accordance with the manufacturer’s 
directions. 


1“The fundamental condition which is common to almost every dis- 
integrated concrete is that it is porous in the sense that it is absorb- 
tive or permeable to water. Prevent the penetration of water into 
concrete and at once it becomes a building material highly resistant 
to all ordinary destructive agencies”. R. B. Young, Past President of 
the American Concrete Institute and former consultant to the Hydro 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 


2Prof, W.M. Dunagan, “Methods for Measuring the Passage of 
Water Through Concrete”, Proceedings, American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Vol. 39, p. 866, (1939), 
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Richmond Street Office Building, Toronto, Ontario 


Architects, Page & Steele 


Structural, Hooper & Yolles 

Mechanical, J. A. Norton & Co. Ltd. 

Electrical, C. W. Dent (Roxborough Electric Co.) 
General Contractors, Yolles & Rotenberg Ltd. 
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View from the north-west. The plain masonry 


wall is in green semi-glazed imported brick. 
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Customs Building, Vancouver, British Columbia 


Architects, C. B. K. Van Norman and Associates 


Structural, J. H. Read & Associates 
Mechanical, D. W. Thomson 
Electrical, R. Lennox McKenzie 


General Contractors, Northern Construction Company 
and J. W. Stewart Lid. 
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Yorkshire House 
Vancouver, British Columbia 


Architects and Engineers 
McCarter, Nawne & Partners 


Mechanical, D. W. Thomson 


General Contractors 
Commonwealth Construction Co. Lid. 
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Government Administration Building 
Regina, Saskatchewan 


For the Government of Saskatchewan 
E_ J. McCudden, Provincial Architect 


General Contractors, Hilsden, Smith & Company 


All windows, glazed with “Twindow”, were desi for clean- 
from inside the building and are Re ee of only four sizes 
fixed. third bottom pivoted casements and bottom hung units. 
ubert Garnier of St. Vital, Manitoba. was commissioned to exe- 
the se lptured details. The tracery work of the penthouse 
cine the main air intake, is 17° wide by 12! high inside the 
surround, all of blue Tyndal stone with the ex of the buff 
Tyndal crest. The pierced crest details at the ends of each wing are 
the discharge openings for the auxiliary exhaust ventilating systems 
serving lavatories and laboratories, etc. 

The rapid expamsion of the Saskatchewan Civil Service and 
especially the Department of Natural Resources which has been 
re-organized into two departments, De of Natural Re- 
sources amd Department of Mineral Resources, resulted im the 
Government s decision to extend the building within twelve months 
of the completion. The new extension now under construction com- 
pletes the H form of the plan and will add a ely 58,000 
square feet of office space and 12,000 square feet of sub-basement 
dead storage. When completed. the will provide office 
tion equal to the Legislative Bui 


accommods: 

The design of the new wing ‘Mindell an excellent opportunity 
to improve. The Government, despite some to the drastic 
reduction of private offices, compared to old Government buildings, 


decided to stay with the open floor planning. k ements in the 
new wing are almost entirely with the air and heating 


systems. It was considered desirable to eliminate all return air 
registers at low level and use flow-return air diffusers as installed 
im the original east wing which have proven much more satisfactory 
than the large low level return registers due to the i impossibility ni 
obstructing. Cooling is to be by refrigeration instead of water and 
provision made to convert the existing if required at any time in 
the future. Instead of the perimeter low pressure convector a 
systems, individual “Unitrane” air conditioners are 
but these will recirculate air locally =i a ae 
outside air. Each will have individual control of chilled or hot water. 
If private offices are introduced at the it is felt that the 
ieieienn eflect on cher ms will seul ae is to be 
multi-zoned giving three zones to each wing on each . This is 
much more flexible than the single systems of the original buildi 
and will be much easier to balance and regulate which the frequent 
changes of portable partitions demand. 

The new extension is estimated to cost $1,300,000.00 reflecting 
the additional costs of the more expensive mechanical services 
rather than pronounced increases im general costs of construction: 


E. J. McCudden — 


Moy 1955 
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Vancouver, British Columbia 


Architects, Sharp & Thompson, Berwick, Pratt 


CA 
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uctural, Sam Lipson 


2 Associated Consulting Engineers 
eral Contractors, À. R. Grimwood Ltd. 


Construction: Reinforced concrete 
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25 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, Ontario 


Architect, Earle L. Sheppard 


Structural, Wallace, Carruthers & Associates Ltd. 
General Contractors, Anglin-Norcross Ontario Ltd. 
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Night view of main 
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Manitoba Power Commission Building 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Architects and Consulting Engineers 


Green, Blankstein, Russell and Associates 


General Contractors, Peter Leitch Construction Ltd. 


Night view from the terraced garden 
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McColl Frontenac Oil Co. Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario 


Architects and Engineers 
John B. Parkin Associates 


General Contractors 
Chestnut McGregor Limited 
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After the Door is Open 


“Now THEN,” said Michael Scott, “are the Canadians pretty 
good leaners ?” 

“Leaners?” said we. 

“Yes, building leaners,” said he. 

Finally getting the point, we admitted that our people 
were fair average leaners — 

“How long do they lean at a time?” asked Scott, to 
which we replied that a good guess would be about ten 
minutes average. 

“You call that leaning? Why, any Irishman would be 
ashamed to take less than thirty minutes to an hour against 
the corner of any building with a crony!” 

This exchange took place on our way out of Mr Scott’s 
latest building, the contemporary and therefore contro- 
versial ten storey bus station in the heart of Dublin. On 
the boards, at the moment, he has the new Abbey Theatre, 
a building in New York and others. 

To continue — “Now then,” said he, “let’s try the corner 
of this building for comfort. You take that side, I'll take this 
one.” 

To our amazement, it made mighty comfortable lean- 
ing and even though we were of different statures our 
shoulders fitted perfectly. 

Fitted into each of the corners were solid blocks of black 
Belgian marble into each of which had been carved a 
vertical water drop design, brilliantly polished, of course 
— decorative they are, but the basic idea, in a location that 
is close to the docks which means greasy coats and in a 
land where leaning is a fine art — well, make it easy for 
them and you keep the sides of the building clean plus 
allowing the sleeves to keep polishing the marble, in per- 
petuity. - 

To approach the subject of building upkeep in the above 
fashion does not mean that we are now about to launch 
into hundreds of words devoted to the “easy way” because 
the very nature of the work itself is practically all labour. 
This is obviously impossible, but we will endeavour to 
show that common sense governs, and, therefore, that the 
work need not be arduous; also, that the purse strings of 
the client can actually be tightened if he will only put 
cleanliness on the credit side of the ledger as against the 
debit. 

Going down the street the other day, we stopped to look 
at a building, the windows were dirty, the entrance un- 
swept, and yet this building is comparatively new, in fact, 
only two years old — hailed as the very latest, in design, 
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structurally and in appointments, pages and pages in the 
daily press for the opening devoted to the autotronic ele- 
vators, the unique system of air conditioning, the editorial 
matter surrounded by advertisements wishing the build- 
ing well from every contractor from the general to the 
lowliest sub. 

Here’s what happened — all right boys back to work, 
its open, isn’t it? This building has to pay for itself, now 
let's see, it’s rented solid so we can’t take in any more, 
where can we save? Taxes, heat, light? No, those things 
are fixed. Now here’s something, why do we need twenty 
cleaning women and, as for twelve caretakers, that’s ridi- 
culous; look at this, a hundred pounds of wipers in one 
month — now were getting some place. 

A dirty face in two years — there is one rental agent who 
will earn his pay when those leases start coming due and 
there is one landlord who, we hope, has a reserve for his 
write-offs because he’s going to need one. 

The comptroller of a large corporation once admitted to 
us that his favourite brass ash tray played a large part in 
his affairs. If it were bright and shining on his arrival at the 
office in the morning, the world was a fine place, but let 
there be a smear on it, however, and things were not quite 
so good. The days the cleaning woman forgot it complete- 
ly, now those were the days the staff should spend under 
their desks. The same man paid no attention to the cleanli- 
ness of his or the general office, so long as his ash tray was 
shining. 

To a lesser degree, this is true of all of us. The job at 
hand is the thing — take a look around right now, (that is 
if you are at the office, if you are at home please don't, it 
might be dangerous). H’mmm, could do with a bit of a 
clean-up couldn't it? Now don’t feel badly, our experience 
is that newspaper offices are twice as dirty as draughting 
rooms. 

Familiarity of surroundings grows on us to the point 
that we see only those things that are unusual or, in other 
words, we develop a habit. The business of keeping a 
building clean is exactly the same, the caretaker or clean- 
ing woman does the same thing day after day, the excep- 
tional one loves to see result from effort and through this 
interest can fight habit. The average, however, simply fol- 
lows the line of least resistance until the bad habits pile 
up to the point that something must be done — it generally 
is and we get a new caretaker. | 
The above is true of those working without supervision 
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— with intelligent interest and leadership, the story can be 


entirely different. It is well to remember that, in most 
_ cases, this type of employment attracts those who are con- 


tent to stay on the same level for years, and, therefore, 
training is important. Where you find a man or woman 


: who knows what he is going to do when he arrives on the 


job, then you have something to work with, at least he is 


capable of planning. 


Caretakers are a breed, in school work they quite often 
fall into these classifications — the fellow who sits in the 
boiler room and complains about the hours, the one who 
knows more than the board chairman or principal and is 
so busy running the school he has no time for other duties, 
and, lastly, the one who just does his work and says 
nothing (this type very rare). In apartment work, the 
average life is three years, the first year being spent learn- 
ing the job, the second learning the angles and the third, 
capitalizing on the know-how gained in the second. 

You may wonder why so much time has been spent on 
cleaning personnel, and that is only because the entire sub- 
ject of building upkeep starts with labour, proper materials 
and equipment. Yes, when you stop to consider that the 
cost of maintaining a building from roof to ground floor is 
at least 85% labour and not more than 15% materials, then 
you appreciate the value of the individual. 

Today, most architects are keenly aware of the im- 
portance of good housekeeping, and this is amply proven 
by specifications of materials requiring little upkeep plus 
easy-to-clean design application—no more, as an example, 
do we see buildings without adequate cleaning cupboards. 
Too, these cupboards are now streamlined to include 
proper broom and mop holders, shelves for materials and 
shower stall drains as against slop sinks. All these, plus 
many others, including air-conditioning, are helping, but 
then, dirt is a nasty customer, and, if it starts at the begin- 
ning of the job, it generally follows through regardless of 
all the help it gets. 

Let us emphasize — about all we have in common with 
the architectural profession, outside floors and cleaning, is 
an appreciation of a good job, but it does seem to us that 
it must be discouraging to design and execute something 
for the betterment of the community, only to see it de- 
teriorate in a few short years through lack of attention. 

A few days ago, we asked a prominent member of our 
profession whether or not his firm still carried out periodic 
inspections of completed buildings, to which he replied, 
“Yes, and the results are most interesting. We find that the 
clients are, for the most part, grateful and readily agree to 
act on our suggestions immediately. On the other hand, 
some see our visit as an opportunity to present us with 
problems that we could easily do without, while still others 
have new projects in mind that we are able to get started 
on. 

As is the case of the man with the brass ash tray, most 
people are completely unaware that their properties are 
declining, maintenance-wise, but, also, they are sensitive 
as to who puts them right on the subject — obviously, the 
architect is the proper person as he is the creator of the 


structure and any criticism can only be taken as construc- 


tive. 
For some reason, floors always seem to present the 
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greatest problem in building maintenance which is, of 
course, understandable as they take more physical pound- 
ing than any other part of the building but also, floors are 
secondary in first impression — eye level objects being 
first, thus floors are of definite importance. The following 
list is given in short form and in an unbiased fashion. 


Wood 

In recent years, penetrating sealers as against high gloss 
varnishes have come into prominence, the theory being, 
and quite rightly, the more penetration the more durabil- 
ity. Maple, birch and beech two coats, no more than three, 
because of density these woods do not accept a filler. Stain 
for colour. Oak, fill plus two coats sealer. 


Asphalt or Mastic Tile 

Still best for below grade — to finish, steel wool, neutral 
soap and neutral wax. Avoid use of powdered cleaners or 
solvents. 


Vinyl Asbestos 
Resistant to alkalis and greases — requires limited wax 
use to combat abrasion. 


True Vinyl 
Brilliant colours, again limited wax required. 


Quarry Tile 
For kitchens, dairies, lavatories, etc., cleaned with oil 
bound or terrazzo soap. 


Lino Tile, Jaspe, Marboleum, etc. 

Good sound deadening qualities — to maintain, steel 
wool, neutral soap, neutral wax. Solvent type cleaners and 
waxes may be used but labour cost too high. 


Linoleum, Battleship 
To finish, prepare, apply one coat approved sealer, two 
coats neutral wax — to maintain, neutral soap, neutral wax. 


Terrazzo 

Care must be taken in specification and selection of con- 
tractor — new final grind technique being developed. To 
finish, after final grind, neutralize, apply one coat hand 
rubbed approved sealer, protective coat neutral wax 
previous to use — to maintain, approved terrazzo soap 
only. With proper finishing, floor is brilliant and non-skid. 


Cork 
Excellent sound absorption qualities — sand with great 
care, seal two coats recognized cork sealer, two coats wax. 


Leather 
A new flooring for higher decor use — solvent type 
cleaner sparingly, solvent type wax. 


Flagstone (interior use) 
Two coats water emulsion wax stops dusting, brings up 
colours. 


Rubber 

No soap in cleaning, use rubber tile cleaner, neutral wax 
only. 
Theory of Waxing 

The average person uses five times too much wax — wax 
is used for protection, ease of maintenance, beauty, and 
in that order — over-waxing with insufficient prior cleaning 
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produces build-up with resultant labour loss, and, quite 
often, damage to the flooring when stripping occurs. 

Heavy traffic areas such as in front of counters, door- 
ways, under desks, ete., should be regularly cleaned and 
waxed, as the field of the floor will be found to have ample 
protection, re-polishing is all that is necessary. Strip be- 
fore re-waxing, The more often a floor is polished, the 
longer the period between waxings, the lower the labour 
and material cost. 


Equipment 

The best cleaning equipment is vital in building clean- 
ing not only to cut down man hours, but to create pride of 
accomplishment — as there have been improvements in 
this field that may not have come to your notice, you may 
find the following to be of interest. 

First of all, we have the most important cleaning tool, 
the floor machine and that's exactly what it is, a tool — the 
idea that one huge machine will do the work of five men 
being just not workable — most modern buildings use 
several medium-sized machines rotating them according 
to shifts, 

Personally, we believe in the self-propelled direct gear 
drive type as it gives greatest mobility with the least effort 
plus producing the best job. As the weight is entirely 
centralized on the brush, you scrub or polish through 
friction and weight combined, 

The size of the machine should be determined by the 
number of square feet to be taken care of, and the price 
factor should be entirely secondary. As an example, a 
fifteen inch machine will run from three to five hundred 
dollars, each model offering different features. 

Mopping equipment has made great strides, in latter 
years the portable tubs and mopping tanks giving way to 
streamlined, light weight units that produce a better re- 
sult, 

Let us look at pails, the new fashioned kind have offset 
wheels to combat tipping, the serrations along the side are 
so designed as to add strength to the pail. In addition, 
these serrations propel the water into the centre of the pail 
while being wheeled along the floor, thus preventing 
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splashing; also, the pail is specially reinforced at the top 
and the whole thing hot dipped galvanized so that there 
is no possibility of leakage. All in all, one would hardly be- 
lieve such a thing as a mopping pail could be so scientific. 

Mop wringers are now known as gear activated down- 
ward pressure wringers, and this style is hailed as the 
greatest step forward in mopping equipment in the past 
thirty years. Instead of pushing up on the handle which is 
not only hard work but causes splashing, the operator now 
pulls down on the handle and through the use of offset 
gears, it is just like power steering. At the same time, a pair 
of metal lids force down on the mophead in a uniform 
fashion, also preventing splashing. This type of wringer is : 
built with great precision; the handle is at correct working i 
height and correct pushing height so as to make the job 
just that much more simple. They are also built in baby 
size for ladies, medium size for average height people and 
large size for giants. 

Industrial vacuum equipment is definitely playing a 
major factor in building cleaning as it is now possible to 
have a vacuum that cleans drapes, furniture, furnaces, air 
conditioning ducts, etc., plus picking up mop water, snow 
and slush — yes, even nuts and bolts. 

These machines come in a variety of sizes, some with 
enclosed motors; others with motors that you simply take 
off the machine and strap around your waist for eye work 
or hard to get at places, the whole idea being portability 
plus variety of use and, of course, trapping the dirt once 
and for all. 


By no means do we mean to create the impression that 
Canada’s buildings are falling apart through lack of main- 
tenance because this is by no means the case, but there is 
no question that one building will become shabby very 
quickly while a companion building built in the same year 
still remains fresh looking, and, while it may well be 
argued that the owner is responsible for the deterioration 
in the first instance, and pride of ownership in the second 
instance, still guidance is required and this could be ac- 
complished by follow-through from the draughting board. 


What makes a City ‘Great’? 


J THINK THAT MOST PEOPLE WOULD AGREE that a feature of 
our time is the ease with which it is possible to confuse 
Ends with Means and the difficulty of keeping a clear 
vision of what we are aiming at — entangled as we are in 
the wheels of our complex machine civilization. When we 
contemplate the radio and television sets, the strato- 
cruisers and submarines, the electric brains, the cyclotrons 
and all the other impedimenta of life to-day, it’s hard to 
remember that each one of us is here for but a brief spell 
of time and that our real needs during this short earthly 
sojourn are but a little food and drink, some shelter from 
the weather, a little love, a little kindness, and the solace 
and inspiration of Nature and of art. 


What is a city for? 
_ And so in our cities — with their acres of dwellings and 
factories, their subways and expressways, escalators and 


elevators, docks and wharves, marshalling yards and 


tramway depots — here, too, it’s hard indeed to remember 
for what purpose all this mighty agglomeration of iron 
and steel, concrete and brick and stone was brought so 


_ laboriously together at so great a cost. What is a city for? 


The city is the means to civilization — and civilization is 
the art of living sociably together and thereby developing 
a richer, fuller and more interesting life than the life pos- 
sible for isolated families or wandering tribes. 


Civilization 
It would be good if we could always remember that the 


word civilization derives from civilitas — civility, and that 


it is allied to another word, ‘culture, which uses the meta- 
phor of the garden and of cultivated soil as opposed to 
wild Nature: to become cultured is to have raw human 
nature enriched from the stock of common knowledge and 
its excesses pruned and controlled to the end that it bears 
the fine fruits of scientific and intellectual achievement, 
the flowers of creative endeavour — and the useful vege- 
tables of social and political organization. Civilization 
takes the savage and turns him into a Plato, a Newton or 
an Einstein, or such a man as builds the Parthenon or 


_. writes King Lear. 


We may perhaps be forgiven if these ideas become 
somewhat blurred on our daily journey to work past the 


_ gasworks and the abattoir, on the New York subway in the 
rush hour, in Manchester on Sunday when it’s raining — 


or even when it’s fine — in Sydney at five o'clock at Wyn- 
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yard Station, or in Chicago at almost any time. Yet this is 
in fact the meaning and purpose of a city, that it should 
provide an environment in which the best spirits may 
achieve their best. The city is a meeting place, a labora- 
tory, a studio, a workshop for men’s various creative activ- 
ities. The purpose of the city is to make great men, and a 
Great City is ‘great’ because of its citizens — Athens be- 
cause of Plato, Pericles and Pheidias, Rome because of 
Cesar and Michelangelo, Paris because of Abelard, Mo- 
lière and Victor Hugo, London because of Chaucer, Mil- 
ton and Disraeli. 

Above all, then, the Great City is a meeting place where 
the foremost minds, sharpening themselves upon one an- 
other, produce something greater than the mere sum of in- 
dividual talent and, under favourable circumstances, 
achieve the brilliance of the Florence of the Medici, the 
London of Dr Johnson, the Boston of Emerson and 
Thoreau, or the Edinburgh of David Hume and The Edin- 
burgh Review — a city, then, about the size of our New- 
castle in New South Wales. 

At the time when Pope Leo X had gathered around him 
in Rome not only Bramante, Raphael and Michelangelo, 
but the greatest writers and poets of Renaissance Italy, 
one of the latter, Ariosto, the great Latin scholar of Fer- 
rara, states clearly in a letter to his brother exactly why 
he was going to Rome and what he wanted there: he asks 
for ‘leisure to revisit the sacred muses and go poetizing 
with them once more... I want to sharpen my wits with 
Bembo, Sadoleto and the learned Giovio. Each of these in 
turn, book in hand, will guide me through the Seven Hills, 
saying “Here is the Roman Forum, there was the Suburra, 
that is the Sacred Hill and here was Vesta’s Temple , , 
In reading and writing I shal] always have counsel at hand, 
whether I wish to quote from a Latin, a Tuscan or a beard- 
ed Greek . . . and recommend me to that great store of 
ancient books gathered by the Pope for the public good 
of all the world.’ 

The Greek agora, the Roman forum, the medieval] or 
renaissance square, these are the supreme examples of 
the city as a meeting place, where the meeting place is 
symbolized in material form — the city where the scholar 
and the scientist can meet others of their kind, where the 
artist meets the patron and the critic, and the inventor can 
find a sponsor or raise a loan. And what are these labora- 
tories, studios, workshops of which I have spoken? They 
are the libraries — galleries — museums — concert halls 
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— theatres — lecture rooms, where whatever is best or 
new in art or music, science or politics is to be seen or 
read or talked about. These are the workshops wherein 
new advances of the mind and spirit of man are made, 
where civilization itself is nurtured and maintained. 

But, like Ariosto, we must all eat and drink and, if we 
are civilized, we make an art and a pleasure of it, with 
our fellows, in quiet courtyards, shady gardens or com- 
fortable rooms. And we need to walk at our ease in safety, 
to see and be seen and exchange the news, in the corso or 
on the boulevard. And the air we breathe should be fresh, 
not heavy with coal dust or stale with oil fumes, and, being 
animals, though human animals, it comforts us even in the 
city to be in touch with our Mother Nature, to see a tree 
or a patch of grass or the blue waters of the bay or, from 
some vantage point, the distant prospect of the plain and 
the hills beyond; or to see the sun go down at evening 
from some terrace in a garden, and then at night to sleep 
in peace and quiet — the hardest thing of all in our cities 
to-day. 


The scenery in the theatre of life 

And in all our goings and comings in the city the back- 
ground, the buildings, which are the scenery against 
which we act out our part in the theatre of life, should 
assist the drama of our role, neither dwarfing us with their 
scale and inhumanity, nor cheapening us with a panto- 
mime frippery or a fun fair confusion. A hundred examples 
show how our personalities can be made to expand and 
glow through the skilful arrangement of the solids and 
voids of the streets and squares through which we pass: 
the Capitol and Spanish Steps at Rome and the terraces 
of the Pincio, the famous squares at Nancy, the steps and 
terraces of Versailles, the circuses of Bath and the 
crescents of Edinburgh all show how an urban or artificial 
environment can become as a piece of landscape sculpture 
to walk about in, or as an instrument tuned and keyed to 
our moods and sensibilities. 


The personalities of cities 

And, like great men, Great Cities develop personalities: 
through great deeds, like Caesar and Napoleon; through 
great thoughts, like Plato or St. Augustine; through great 
achievements, like Wren or Michelangelo; so through 
great trials, like Vienna and Warsaw; through great ideas, 
like Jerusalem and Athens; through great accomplish- 
ments, like Paris and Rome — great cities develop inherent 
characteristics, personalities of their own, they come to 
stand for something: for the free individual and the 
rational mind, like Athens; for the unity of Western civil- 
ization, like Rome; for the finest art — the art of living — 
like Paris. 


The significance of buildings and monuments 

And man, having made the city, the city moulds the 
man. And man, who has always symbolized his gods and 
continued to make graven images even when expressly 
instructed to the contrary, man, in the greatest cities, has 
symbolized in their material shape the longings of his 
heart, the aspirations of his soul, the highest flights of his 
imagination; and so we find Rome, for so many centuries 
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the acknowledged capital of our faith, dominated by the 
all-inclusive dome of St. Peter’s, the Mother Church of all 
Christendom; so in Prague our eyes are constantly drawn 
to the heights of the Hradcany, the fortress and cathedral 
there, mute but constant reminders of a millennium of 
struggle for the survival of the soul of a great people; so 
in Athens stood the buildings and monuments of the Acro- 
polis, visible expressions of the ambition, hopes, faith, 
ideals of the Greek spirit, with the great statue of Athena, 
the maiden Goddess of Wisdom, the Champion and Pro- 
tectress of her city, the dazzling and far-seen symbol of 
Athenian achievement — a beacon for which voyagers, 
returning from their dread journeys to the Pillars of 
Hercules or to the confines of the Euxine Sea, looked daily 
with longing and with reverence. The city expressed in its 
shape and form its innate character just as do the rhino- 
ceros and the antelope, and it expresses it whether it 
knows it or not: the modern Athena in New York Harbour 
is also called the Statue of Liberty, but the stupendous 
cliffs and chasms of the office buildings on Wall Street in 
the background somewhat distract from the quiet con- 
templation of this fine symbol of a noble ideal! 

In the light of the kind of thoughts and feeling about 
the city that I am trying to express I should like to consider 
the major trends and influences shaping and forming our 
cities to-day; and if I have in mind chiefly our Australian 
cities, and Sydney in particular, I do not think that these 
trends will be altogether inapplicable elsewhere. 


The modern trend towards size 

Firstly, there is the ever-increasing trend in cities, as in 
other things, towards size, towards numbers and in con- 
sequence to sameness, drabness, mediocrity, as in the 
overgrown Government Department or equally the large- 
scale private enterprise: the human being in both becomes 
a mere unit, a number, and in the overgrown cities of 
to-day with no clear articulation and differentiation of 
their various parts the effect is the same. 


The loss of contact with Nature 

With growth in size, in numbers of streets and factories 
and houses, so the edges of the city push ever further into 
the country until for a whole vast inner area all contact 
with Nature is lost, all contact with the soil — with natural 
bush, rocks, trees, grass — all this goes, while so much 
time is spent in gruelling journeys through this vast urban 
conglomeration that little energy is left to travel even fur- 
ther afield in search of unbuilt-on land where the trees 
have not yet been cleared. Meanwhile, such a thing as a 
fresh vegetable, unfrozen, undehydrated, uncanned, un- 
handled — vegetables picked when just ripe and still with 
the dew on them — such things disappear for ever, or be- 
come a memory only to be recaptured in more primitive 
countries far from the benefits of mechanization. 

Thirdly, and again emphasizing the growing and dis- 
astrous change from human to machine scale in our urban 
environment, there are all the modern varieties of trans- 
portation, including the myriad motor cars, the screaming 
jet plane, the horrid tram, and the immovable railroad. 
The mere business of transport, which is a complete debit 
item in the human account book — being in itself of no 
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value whatsoever — is taking up an ever-increasing pro- 
portion of the national economy in costs, man-hours, 
materials and taxpayers’ money. In the cities the evidence 
of all this is the vast and inhuman expressways, the tunnels 
and bridges, elevators and subways, airfields and parking 
_ places, which are converting the city as an environment 
_ for the good life, into the city as a mere traffic junction, at 

which one changes transport to get from one suburb to 


| another. The city of man is becoming the city of machines. 


The city proper has become a dead heart 
It is understandable therefore that, with these processes 
at work, people are fleeing from the city to the suburbs as 
rapidly as they can go; one’s social status is, in fact, sig- 
-nified by the distance one lives from the town hall and 
the time one is able to squander in useless journeyings. 
The city proper becomes a dead Heart to which blood is 
poured in and out at morning and evening from a series 
of suburbs which remain anaesthetized and anaemic dur- 
ing daylight hours. Meanwhile, partly because it only has 
to be suffered for a brief working period, the city deterio- 
rates into a network of noisy and unpleasant traffic routes, 
some remaining slum houses, a lot of shops which tend to 
get larger and nastier, and, of course, the office buildings 
into which the commuters disappear at nine o'clock to 
‘reappear at five. 

In the kind of developments I have been describing, 
existing fine buildings, squares, monuments, parks fare 
very badly. Historic homes fall into decay, quiet squares 
become traffic centres, monuments are festooned with 
overhead tram wires, and city parks become convenient 
sites for public lavatories and a miscellany of odd build- 
ings which thus save the expense of finding themselves 
new sites. But since there are few who really live in the 
city, there are few to complain. Eventually, the centre be- 
comes so horrible that no one goes near it except on 
essential business. I was interested to see in St. Louis, in 
the United States, that the process had gone so far that 
they had been able to convert the old business centre into 
a National Park — a Memorial to Thomas Jefferson and 
the Louisiana Purchase. 

In the last stages of this development the city not only 
lacks all ordinary human comfort, but ceases to have any 

_ real significance at all except as a place to manufacture 
things, or move them about in. I was saddened to see that 

“my own home town of Liverpool in England appears to 
have reached this final stage of decline and fall. I devoutly 
hope that this is only appearance and that the seeds of 
revival are still fertile there; surely it must be so for a city 
with such a history of vitality and enterprise. 


The remedy 

What do we do about all this? Firstly, we must have 
confidence to believe that the fault lies, not in our stars, 
but in ourselves and to remember that we who have 
created the sub-human squalor of Manchester and Pitts- 
burgh also created Florence and Venice, Ziirich and 
Vienna. As for specific action that should be taken, you 
will not expect me, in an hour, to talk of floor space 
indices, zoning ordinances, compulsory acquisition, com- 
pensation or the theory of betterment — nor will a 
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new Athens ever arise by legislation; but it is even less 
likely to arise without it, now that we are no longer willing 
to hand over our affairs to a Pericles, an Augustus or a 
Louis Napoleon. 

The phrase “Total Architecture, which Dr Gropius has 
used so vividly, is one full of significance — for architects; 
but it would be a dangerous phrase if it were wrongly 
taken to mean that the architect was free to consider him- 
self the self-appointed image of God on earth to bring 
order unaided out of chaos. The architectonic character — 
the significant form of the city — of which I have spoken 
so much, is the ultimate expression of the good life lived 
therein, and only through the architect can this fine flower 
of beauty be achieved; but to make the good life (and the 
good architecture) possible in our complex modern world, 
the economic, financial, legal and administrative arts and 
sciences must first play their part, and it is no less im- 
portant for the architect to school himself to collaborate 
with skilled men in these fields as it is for him to learn 
again, as he now realizes, the language of the engineer. 

For this reason I would wish that at this Convention a 
self-denying ordinance could be adopted, agreeing that 
the architectural profession should sacrifice the easy 
victories of cheap criticism of the legislative and admini- 
strative activities of their own representatives and officials 
in Federal, State and Local Authorities — not that critic- 
ism should cease, but that it should always be accompa- 
nied by practical proposals for improvement in the case 
concerned. Dr Gropius showed us an example of this 
when, after referring to out-of-date building regulations, 
he followed up by suggesting a performance standard 
rather than a standard specification. 

These local and State authorities we so lightly slander 
are the clients and patrons of to-day, patrons with building 
programmes that would put the Medici or Lord Burling- 
ton to shame. We decided we didn’t like the simple gov- 
ernment of one man — Louis XIV or Peter the Great — 
that we wanted representative government; now we've got 
it and it is our task to lead, guide, help and educate these 
representatives to become the Lorenzo de’ Medici’s of to- 
morrow. In education the use of criticism is a delicate 
matter and criticism should be sparing in its application 
and constructive in character. When all the plans submit- 
ted to city and municipal councils are of a reasonable 
standard — and I wonder how many of you realize how 
unbelievably bad, bad in planning, in design and in con- 
struction, the vast majority of the plans submitted at the 
present time are — then the councils, with the assistance 
of the architectural profession, will go forward from think- 
ing primarily, as they must to-day, of how to stop the bad, 
to the consideration of how to help the good. 

What is my own recipe for stopping the process which 
is rapidly turning our large cities into mere mazes of engi- 
neering services? Like the truths in the Bible and the 
secrets of the good life, the secrets of the good city sound 
boring because we have heard them so often — but they 
are inescapable for all that. ; 


1. Halt the spread of the city by a green belt or rural zone 
Use density zoning and floor space control to limit the 
numbers of people living and working in the urban area, 
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We all ageee that the hag cities axe tao bag while we watch 
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For many years I felt that no client should influence an archi- 
in any way. This attitude may have some bearing on the 
 curious fact that I have not had a client for many vears This 
_ has been unfortunate because during that time 1 forgot how 
- to be an architect. 
__ In the last few however, I have had to build some 
_ buildings and so have been forced to become a client. If there 
_ 1s something worse than arguing with a client it is I was told 

with one who is an architect as well because the s.o.g. 
_ thinks he knows it all. 
__ With the above experience I think I can make a definitive 
Statement. 

A. P. C. Adamson, Port Credit 


"This is an i maiter since the architects convictions 
such a vital in his relationship to his client. 

a, be mue bit, i 
Se tres mir tthe 


= defame which appeals to the archi- 
tect. Convictions on formal architectural training and a 


we 
| of design Ones convictions wh regard sett design 


analyzed continually in the light of his experience, 

; for personal is a major factor in the learning process. 

; D ponte ue and 
refinements. 


Gordon S. Adamson, Toronto 


_We must assume that the architect does in fact hold aesthetic 


| Bese pren eae al ew 
ee es of eal decome oe 


whose principal function is 
soe eas will feel a strong inclination to tell the client 


ni cE ay not be easy. Few architects can afford 
able commissions because they are denied 


comphcated. What shedid one do. far example. # difi=eness 
ai © opinion do not appear until working dresinges ae an She 
boards, the fe hel end Same comprise amer be a 
evitable. How much? E possible. enoawh ip avert disaster unt 
enough to make the architect hate hose. 

It is impossible to measwe compromise. i Gia =e 2 
degree of surrender moralh jestifiabl under am ven Grom: 
stamees. 

One thins is cortam. No architecture! veputsiioe com be 
built upon a policy of subservience to the whims of dhe diem. 
It would be interesting to discover how men Ghents heve heen 
tamed awey by such men as Wricht Sammen ke Gucbosies. 
or Neutra, especially during the early stazes D er cess 
Would their names mean eevthing todey @ they had not dome 
so? 

Kent Sorter, Tormér 


Not at all! 

The role of the architect is tm sive expert professional adur= 
upon matters that fol within ins competence. Sue eme 
opinion upon the appearance of buildimes inside and ont. & 
the root of the architect's senice. The excite: shold mer 
defer to his cient upon any mafters conmcermine which le 3 
more qualified to judge. Should iis dient reject is opie 
then he has no ahermmative bet © me Se mes of bs me 
fortune. 

Tn spite af Williams noteble sucvess at Sens he made 2 
botch of Canterbury, just attempting t be pleasant % 2 few 
crusty monks who did not know as mach as he shout his wack 

Pericles, Julius IL Queen Anne and others have shown Gait 
where architecture is concermad the best recoit are ohtemed 
when chents state what is wanted in general teems and Sen 
confine themselves to paying the hills. 

John Bland. Montrerl 


The chent s approach to the architect is nearly the approach af 
the patient to the diagmostician. The initial stages af concis 
tion are identical. The architect and diaznasticin listen, bath 
listen patienthy, for dues. If consultation can be listed in ten 
parts of time, professional advice may be listed in one part af 
time. I think most architects with minds hat are mat tno 
arbitrary would agree on tis copain. 

Bat what s when all the facteel points heve been 
agreed upon? Chents are as happy as the architect, bat there 
appears some friction as 10 “what the building logis Be” er 
the ox Wadi na: the chia Maal ne Me 
tunately perhaps, I have not had too mach experience with 
the problem, if inteligently discussed, will automatically ze- 
solve itself. It is essential to stem, as has often been proen 
that some chents have a great deal more sesthetic appreciation 
and imagination than many architects. In case af deadiack ower 
this problem, there is, of course, the bratal and obviaws answer. 
CE. Pres, Vancouver 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
1953 Anpnal Assembly ef the RAIC. Nova Scotian Hotel, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia June Ind te 4th 


Bret Architects’ Conference, Harrogate. Yorkshire, June 
Sch te Lith, 196 


Convention of the American Institute of Archi- 
Minneapolis. Minn. June 20th to 24h 1955. 
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Feurth Congress of the Union Internationale des Archi- 
teetes at The Hague. The Netherlands. July Lith to 16th, 


ss. 


ONTARIO 

L never realized how difficult it was te find 2 topic for 2 
letter of this kind until I was faced with it. 1 ann sure no 
ome ix interested im a list of recent construction im this 
part ef the Province and I am also sure that the editors 
will publish news ef those designs which merit publica- 
tom. 

It should be noted, however, the great increase im the 
number of buildings im Ontario which are being designed 
im 2 fresh and appealing contemporary manner. On the 
other hand, it is unfortunate that so many of the larger 
sce buildings recently constructed can hardly be called 
the result of great inspiration. With the wealth of new 
materials available. allowing such great flexibility of use, 
all architectes have 2 tremendous ity to do great 
things. It is à shame that many architects have missed 
this wonderful chance. 

The publie (our clients) are ready to accept new design, 
regardless ef hew strange it might seem to them at first 
gance. ix fact. they are trully excited and enthusiastic if 
giver: à proper sales approach, based om reason and sup- 
perted bv goed presentation. 

L wish: to congratulate those architects who have had 
- the courage of 2 pioneer and who have produced many 
excellent designs. Honest architecture bas always requir- 
ed courage A real architect must also defend his ideas 
and inspirations against the criticism of both the wise 


against unfuunded criticisms of clients. Always, of course, 
br other words, sell vour desigm, defend it, if necessary, 
and, im most eases. be far more satisfied. 
Let us all be architecturally brave. honest and truthful 
= that the profession will gain im respect and prestige. 
James S. Craig, Peterborough 


~ building on the Fort Garry campus of the University 
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MANITOBA 40th ANNUAL MEETING 
For the second consecutive year the annual meeting was 
scheduled as a complete one-day program. The morning session 
which was devoted to the annual business meeting of the As 
sociation was held im the Exhibition Centre of the ibrary 
itv of Mani- 

toba. In the President’s report, Mr Ernest J. Smith spoke of the 
growth and development of the Association over the past orty 
present sound financial condition and to its 108, 
registered members. Speaking on behalf of the Association, 
Mr Smith and Mr C. Leslie Russell paid tribute to the late Pro- 
fessor Stoughton for his contributions to the Association, the 
University, and to the community as a whole. à 
Following the annual election of Councillors, the 1955 Ex- 
Earle G. Simpson, Vice-President; Mrs Douglas Chevrier, | 
Executive Secretary; Emest J. Smith (ex officio); Councillors: 
Dennis H. Carter, A. James Donahue, H. H. G. Moody, Charles 
Faurer. K. R. D. Pratt, Edwin Raimes, and Norman C. H_ 
Russell. 
At the close of this meeting a luncheon was held in the Uni 
versity Residence. Dr H. H. Saunderson, President of the, 
University of Manitoba, welcomed the Association and ifs 


… 


White imtroduced the ‘ect and acted as moderator. The 
second seminar, lead by Professor E. Stewart of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture of the North Dakota State i | 
College, dealt with the problems of noise control in present day 
buildings. 


In the evening a dinner and dance were held at the Fort — 
Garry Hotel. The guest speaker was the noted architect and 
author, Mr G. E. Kidder Smith. Mr Kidder Smith spoke on the 
Architecture of North Africa. 


OBITUARY 
The death of Maxwell C. Dewar (F) on April Ist at the 
early age of forty-five years is a calamity to the profession 
and to z much wider circle in Alberta. He was a man of” 
goodwill and of a super-abundant energy who had risen” 
application to whatever he put his hand to. That ability . 
and devotion he expended in many spheres beyond that of 
his profession. I feel his loss personally when I recall the — 

purposes at which, | 
through the years, I have met him. One might differ from W 
Max: he was so clearly impersonal in discussing the matter — 
in hand he worked for the cause or the objectives in view. 
aware of the slender thread upon which his k 
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“John Stormont Porter (F) was born in Edinburgh. Scot- 

ad, on April 2nd, 1891. He attended George Watson Col- 
and later was articled to James Graham Fairley of 
urgh who practised as an architect and quantity 


| In April 1912, at the age of twenty-one. he emigrated 
!! to Canada, proceeding to Winnipeg where he found 


+ When the First World War commenced. he immediately 

"Joined the Engineers, and served with the First Battalion 

« «Engineers with the First Division in France. He was very 

of his overseas service and always wore the little red 

_ patch of his Division. He was badly gassed and injured at 

_ Ypres in the first gas attack. After a considerable period in 

… hospital in England, he returned to Canada with his trans- 
tion for Vancouver. 

_ In the fall of 1920, he joined the architectural firm of 

McCarter & Nairne and continued in their employ. later 

_ being taken in as a partner. With this firm. he assisted in 

designing and ing out many buildings in Vancouver 

_and British Columbia. John Porter was a sound architect. 

_and his work reflected his basic Scottish training in design 

and construction. 

He was an outstanding golfer. having learned to play 
with his father on the links in Edinburgh. He was a mem- 
ber and Past President of Quilchena Golf Club and held 
the Club Championship in 1937. He was also Past Presi- 
dent of the Architectural Institute of British Columbia. 
John Porter was always popular with his brother architects 
and the entire building and construction fraternity. At all 

. times, he was just and fair, and his passing on February 
12th, 1955, was a real loss to the profession. 
J. Y. McCarter 
NOTICE OF PARTNERSHIP 
Patrick J. Cullingworth has entered into partnership with 
e H. Kerr. The firm will practise under the style of 
| Kerr & Cullingworth, Architects, at 108 Ross Block, Sas- 
| katoon, Saskatchewan. 


| ERRATUM 
"In the official Membership List, Mr R. W. Humphrey's 
| address was incorrectly stated. The correct address is 
| 1508 Mountain Street, Montreal, P.Q. 


BATH SUMMER SCHOOL 

In response to received from students in Europe 

and North America, it is to-hold a Summer School 

from 22nd July to 6th August 1955, at Bath, Somerset, Eng- 

land. The Courtauld Institute of Art, London University. has 
__ agreed to sponsor this course. 

The aim of this Summer School is to provide students of 
architecture and art with a specialized course which will bring 
_ them towards a closer knowledge and appreciation of English 
achievements in the fields of architecture and the decorative 
___ arts during a particular period (c. 1680-1820). 

______ The cost of the course, including all fees for accommodation, 
tuition, transport and entry to houses, etc., will be forty pounds. 
_ The number of students who may be enrolled for this course 
“fs limited to thirty. Applications with a deposit of ten pounds 
shoulc be sent, as soon as to The Secretary, The Bath 
~ er School, c/o The Holburne Museum, Bath, England: 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Sir, 

There is always a small group in any field of the arts who 
are overly preoccupied with the aesthetics of their art. Both 
Le Corbusier and Mr Grossman are members of this group. 
They render a valuable service to their art, 2s does any 

in that they develop their theme until the last shred 
Baa aise besten carci: but, at the same time, they put 
too much emphasis on their one little part, and lose the con- 
ception of the whole. 

Le Corbusier is a bitter man, preoccupied more with his 
failures than with his successes, not because he is 2 man born 
before his time, but because be is a man who will not accept 
the limitations of his times, and hence, in rebelling against 
them, he assumes the pose of a righteous dictator. He finds it 
impossible to work within the framework of democracy, par- 
ticularly a broken down one like that of France. He finds it 
equally difficult to work with American democracy because of 
its expansionist, and trial and error tendencies. 

Wright. on the other hand. revels in the imdividualism of 
American democracy, and the principles of his work, embodied 
in each small unit, will one day stimulate greater works, and 
will expand to include the conception of the organic city. 

Le Corbusier has, on occasion, visited America and was 
thrilled by the efficiency of the American express elevator. and 
American mass-production. He found the hours of sunlight 
ill-used, so he reduced his architectural philosophy to a simple 
formula of the four hour work day (with eleven hours leisure). 
and the skyscraper city. He admits that work in itself is a bad 
thing, so he reduces man the machine, to four hours drugery- 
And “he frees man from the hustle of the street. and stacks him 
layer upon layer into the sky. He hates the narrow city sireet, 
so he narrows the streets still further. calls them corridors. _ 
connects them vertically with elevators. He decries the ga 
city, because no monument is very effective. bring “ait aie) 
and because putting man close to mature is uneconomic. 

Mr Grossman joins with Le Corbusier im lamenting the pass- 
ing of the day that would see the dictatorial creation of 2 Place 
de la Concorde, which stands as a monument #0 a2 man but 

as an insult to the dignity of individual men, no matter how 
OE And it will be noted that Le Corbusier s work has 
mostly found favour in those countries short on democracy — 
in South America and Italy. and often under dictatorship. It 
will be remembered, from past publications of his works, that 
his schemes for town planning often wipe out existing historical 
and topographical conditions. Everything must be subjected 
to the creative genius of one man. Who of us ns 
for such mythical conditions, but who of ws would want ix 
place such power in the hands of one man? 

Who of ns wants io reduce man io measmmement, and the 
module, to the rule of the Golden Rectangle and the control 
of the sum’s orbit? Corbusier would have man's individually 
submerged beneath measurement and logic io the glorifica- 
tion of his own. His design principles are mostly the result of 
logic, and hence are easily copied. He claims to love man, but 
no man who in truth does, would relive his life of faaheres, im 
a lecture. 

Let us reco the marrow Emitations of Le Corbusiers 
work, for all his ability to express accurately the machine ke 
culture that is ours. Man's essence is his spirituality, not his 
likeness to the machine, and à will one day re-assert tise 

Yours iruly. 
Fred Dawes 
Sir, 

Mr Dawes seems to be inconsistent in lis argument. He be- 
gins by sneering at artists who are with aesthetics, 
which in itself is a contradiction in terms, and then provesds 
to champion the one anchitect whose greaimess lies primarily 
in the field of aesthetics. 

The whole point of my review was to emphasize the con 
tributions that Le Corbusier has made m the field of city plas- 
ning, and the inflmence he has had on planners all over the 


world, who are faced with the daily, very practical, and even 
unaesthetic problems of urban living. These are real facts, 
which all of us face to some extent when we are caught in a 
traffic jam at Queen and Yonge; Broadacre City, in all its 
grandness and beauty, does not seem to apply then. 

If we accept the city as here to stay, which we should with 
delight, then why not try to make it liveable, healthy, and more 
comfortable than it is now; this is precisely what Le Corbusier 
has been trying to do for forty years or more. When I stress 
this aspect of his work, I am in no way reducing Wright or 
Mies in their stature as great architects. 

Organized planning, which is the essence of civilized life, 
is as essential to democracy as are freedom and individuality— 
without it is chaos and unhappiness. That such planning has 
taken place in the Latin countries through the quick action 
methods of the enlightened few in control, should be con- 
sidered a blessing; much worse could have happened. In our 
country, where democratic methods are the foundation of 
action, more time is needed. But planning must precede action. 

Nature is necessary to man. In order to achieve the unity 
between them, Wright destroys the city. Le Corbusier on the 
other hand, provides us with a solution whereby the city can 
still flourish, moreover as a green city. I cannot see any despotic 
tendencies in this. And if such planning can be integrated with 
systems of harmonics and proportions, so that the things we 
look at are related to each other, and in some way to us, surely 
the results can only be more satisfying. 1 

Yours truly, 
Irving Grossman 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 

Lane Knight is known to most readers of the Journal from 
articles on concrete which have appeared before on these 
pages. Mr Knight is Vice-President and General Manager 
of the Master Builders Company Limited. His friends are 
not unaware of his knowledge of concrete for which they 
have a profound respect, but they are more acutely con- 
scious of his eminence as president for life of the May- 
nooth Piscatorial Society. The drastic diminution of the 
trout population in Ontario in the very foreseeable future 
is only one of the Society’s more laudable aims. 


Gordon A. MacEachern Referred to by the Financial 
Post as “Doctor to the nation’s floors’, Mr MacEachern 
specializes in the original finishing, re-finishing and main- 
tenance of every type of flooring. 

A regular contributor to trade magazines in both Cana- 
da and the United States, he is also the author of a 33-page 
book of floor finishing specifications which has enjoyed 
wide use and is currently in its fifth printing. 


Alan Weatherstone was born in England and was trained 
originally as a naval architect with Cammell-Laird, one of 
the largest shipbuilders in the British Isles. In 1923, he 
joined Henry Hope & Sons Ltd. at their main factory in 
Birmingham. 

Later, Mr Weatherstone was transferred to New York 
as Works Manager to establish a plant for the making of 
bronze windows. In 1931, he joined the Westeel organiza- 
tion in Montreal and became General Manager of Henry 
Hope & Sons of Canada, an operation run jointly by Wes- 
teel and Hope’s. During the war, Mr Weatherstone was 
on loan to the Aircraft Division (Production) of the Federal 
Government Department of Munitions and Supply. In 
1947, he formed Weatherstone Windows Limited of which 
company he is President and General Manager. 
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Denis Winston is Professor of Town and Country Plan- 
ning in the University of Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. He is 
a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects and a 
graduate of Harvard. He also holds the Diploma in Civic 
Design of the University of Liverpool. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

THE ARCHITECT AT MID-CENTURY Volume 1: Evolution and 
Achievement edited by Turpin C. Bannister. Published by the 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, New York. Price $8.75. 


Council was so impressed with The Architect at Mid-Century 
that it asked Professor H. H. Madill to review the section on 
Professional Practice, and Professor John A. Russell to review 
that on Architectural Education. The volume itself was pre- 
pared at considerable expense by a commission appointed by 
the American Institute of Architects. 


Certain chapters of The Architect at Mid-Century deal with 
an anlysis of the present state and probable future of the pro- 
fession, the problems of registration and the period of train- 
ing between graduation from an architectural school and the 
licensing examinations. 

The architect’s services are traced from past ages when great 
monuments were commanded by kings, nobles, priests and 
magnates who built as much for glory as for utility to the 
present day where the client may be an individual, a corpora- 
tion, an institute or a department of government at one of its 
various levels. “Practice is now conceived as requiring a degree 
of comprehension never before envisioned, and this is point- 
edly evidenced by heightened standards of design embodying 
optimal provision and integration of utility, structure, equip- 
ment and aesthetic expression.” 

In assembling information for study and as the basis of their 
recommendations, the commission made a most comprehensive 
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investigation of the profession. Where possible the statistics 
have been presented in chart form. Of particular interest to 
Canadians are those dealing with the organization of the small, 
medium and large offices. The number and sizes of firms and 
their distribution is also shown. 

The American Institute of Architects, formed in 1857, has 
approximately the same relation to the organization in each 
state that the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada has to 
the provincial associations. An important difference is that 
registration in a state does not automatically involve member- 
ship in the AIA. To the outsider this would suggest a weak- 
ness in the federal body where membership is on a voluntary 
basis. There is the similarity that, in practically all states, candi- 
dates may enter the profession through office training, study 
and the passing of prescribed examinations. This method of 
training descended from the pupilage system, the essential 
conditions for which no longer exist in the offices. This writer 
seriously questions the advisability of continuing this method 
as providing a satisfactory education for a prospective member 
of the profession. The period of office training required of 
graduates of schools of architecture varies from no training 
required in five states, to five years in one state (Delaware). 
Most require three years. 

“In theory the title, architect, should denote membership in 
a profession which restricts its roster to those of proven com- 
petence. It has been pointed out that in Chapter ITI, however, 
Enat, . 4. they operate in actuality through voluntary associa- 
tions and professional societies . . . they do not possess the 
legal power which was necessary to prevent unqualified per- 
sons from fraudulently usurping a title which implies pro- 
fessional status.” Chapter IX of the report outlines the long 
struggle for legislation which resulted in the passing of the 
first act, that of Illinois in 1891, which restricted the practice 
of architecture to qualified persons. The pattern thus establish- 


ed gradually spread to other states but not until 1951 did it 


become universal in the United States. 

A wide variation existed in the laws passed by the various 
states. In 1920, the National Council of Registration Boards 
was formed, two of its functions being 1) the establishment of 
standards for the content, conduct and evaluation of qualify- 
ing examinations and 2) the provision of machinery by which 
architects may obtain, with minimum difficulty, registration in 
states other than their own. The national control is thus on a 
voluntary basis and the same is true in Canada. By contrast, a 
national registration bill was passed in Great Britain in 1932 
and a similar one in France in 1940. 

Probably the greatest difference in proceeding to registra- 
tion in the United States and Canada is in regard to the ex- 
aminations required of graduates of the schools of architecture. 
In the United States, there are so many schools of architecture 
that there is bound to be considerable divergence in the train- 
ing. After the graduate has completed his “Candidate Train- 
ing” (practical work) he tries the registration examinations on 
a comprehensive list of subjects. The Commission’s recom- 
mendation in this connection reads — 

R39: Endorsement of Single Registration Examination. 

The Commission endorses and recommends that the AIA 

endorse the principle of a one-stage examination for registra- 

tion and that this be administered only to candidates who 

have completed a required period of practical experience. 
By contrast, in Canada, the graduates of the five schools of 
architecture, recognized by the RAIC, write no further ex- 
aminations for registration in the various provinces but are 
admitted to practice on completion of a prescribed period of 
approved practical experience. 

A weakness of the Canadian system may be in the fact that 
the candidate is not properly examined on the adequacy of 
the practical experience he has obtained. Something should 


| probably be done about this and here we should study the 


recommendation of the Commission R-30: Systematization of 
Candidate Training. At this time, however, there does not 
seem to be much point in requiring a graduate of a Canadian 
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school who has passed an adequate examination in a subject, 
e.g. History of Architecture, to write again after three years” 
practical experience. 

There is such similarity between the practice of the profes- 
sion in the United States and Canada that the very detailed 
report of the Commission is of interest to all Canadian archi- 
tects. It should be carefully studied by those holding office in 
provincial associations, registration boards and on the staffs of 
architectural schools. 


H. H. Madill 


Without a doubt, The Architect at Mid-Century, which in- 
cludes the volume noted above and a second volume entitled 
Conversations Across the Nation, is one of the most impressive 
compilations of statistical information and architectural journal- 
ism ever to be published. Volume I is based on information 
gathered by The American Institute of Architects’ Commis- 
sion for the Survey of Education and Registration, in what is 
probably the most thorough investigation and analysis ever 
made of any profession anywhere. In his editorial in the 
January 1955 issue of the Journal Mr A. J. C. Paine, President 
of the RAIC, stated that the survey is unequalled as a source 
of information upon the subjects of the practice of architecture 
and of architectural education in the U.S.A. 

This imposing work has already been very competently re- 
viewed by Carl Feiss in the September 1954 issue of Progres- 
sive Architecture and by Richard M. Bennett in the November 
1954 issue of the Journal of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects. Both authorities concur in their unstinted praise of the 
men who initiated the study, carried it forward, edited it, and 
arrived at conclusions and recommendations totalling forty- 
three in number. 

I have been asked to review those sections of Volume I deal- 
ing with Architectural Education, about 270 pages of the total 
of 497. In spite of the almost forbidding size of the volume, 
filled as it is with many charts and statistical comparisons, I 
found the book not only easy to read but stimulating and pro- 
vocative. No matter where one casually opens the volume, some 
bit of information, some interesting statement or argument is 
bound to attract the attention and cause one to pursue the 
author’s development of that theme to its conclusion. Seldom 
does one find such an “encyclopedia” of information so fascinat- 
ing. 

Chapter IV introduces the subject of architectural education 
under the title of “Patterns of Education for Architecture”. The 
objective of architectural education is defined as “the develop- 
ment of architects, who, as enlightened individuals, responsible 
citizens, and resourceful professional men, will serve their 
society in attaining a worthy architecture”. This objective em- 
braces three complementary and interrelated processes — the 
transformation of raw recruits into useful assistants, the latter’s 
transition to full membership in the profession, and the con- 
tinued growth of the practitioners themselves in professional 
knowledge and skill. 

After a very lucid history of the development of architecture 
in Europe and the United States, the author pauses for a brief 
but refreshing appraisal of “Education and the Modern Move- 
ment” before summarizing and commenting upon the educa- 
tional characteristics and backgrounds of the registered archi- 
tects in the United States — their training, their choice of 
schools, their geographical distribution, ete. 

Chapters V, VI and VII consider in detail the collegiate edu- 
cation for architects, the courses in an architectural curriculum, 
the facilities, personnel, and administration of the schools, The 
perusal and study of these chapters will be a most rewarding 
experience for any school administrator or faculty member; 
furthermore, they will be most illuminating, even challenging, 
to the average architectural practitioner. Teaching staffs will be 
inspired to undertake a progressive reorganization of their cur- 
ricula; practitioners, reminded of the debt owed to their alma 
mater, will be inspired to organize either as professional groups 
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to help the local school or as alumni to help their alma mater. 
Both groups will find the facts, the discussions and the recom- 
mendations reassuring as well as provocative of action. 

In spite of the fact that this treatise deals with architectural 
education in the United States, it is obvious that, although the 
facts as revealed by a similar enquiry by a commission in 
Canada would be different, the general discussion, conclusions 
and recommendations might be expected to be almost the same. 
The main pattern of education, the problems of adequate pre- 
professional curriculum, the facilities (spatial requirements, 
teaching equipment and library), the selection of students, the 
maintenance of a creative professional faculty, the financial 
problems and the establishment of highest standards through 
the accrediting of the architectural schools — all are problems 
of equal concern to both Canadian and American schools of 
architecture. 

Since “no other profession surpasses architecture in its inti- 
mate relationship with all phases of life,” education for archi- 
tectural practice must prepare and train the future practitioner 
to “draw upon many phases of knowledge to strengthen his 
capacities”. Architectural education therefore prepares one for 
the broadest of professions — not for narrow specialization. 
Such breadth of training negates the frequently stated proposi- 
tion that a school should design its curriculum primarily to 
ensure maximum employability for its graduates. Curricula 
should not be static but flexible, and should be varied from 
school to school without becoming extreme through individual- 
ism. The report presents very convincing ratings of the relative 
importance of the courses of an architectural curriculum which 
reveal almost complete unanimity in the opinion of professors 
and practitioners in placing architectural design, structural de- 
sign, and building materials and methods first and chemistry 
and foreign languages last. In between these extremes, the 
rating of other subjects showed some points of variation, but 
generally exhibited comparatively minor differences of em- 
phasis. 

“In general, the Commission found that existing over-all 
programs of architectural education and registration are 
soundly conceived and, on the whole, effective in terms 
of familiar criteria. No revolutionary change seems to be 
demanded. On the other hand, the Commission is con- 
vinced that what is needed throughout is intensification, 
systematization, refinement, and deepening. Such meas- 
ures are needed because professional education, like archi- 
tecture and practice themselves, has reached a stage in its 
evolution in which new demands for functional efficiency 
make evaluation and integration imperative. While cer- 
tainly rigid formulization should be avoided, it is also true 
that the day of laissez-faire should be definitely ended.” 

All members of the teaching staffs in schools would do well 
to study Chapter VI in its analysis of courses in graphics, con- 
struction, structural theory and design, building equipment, 
theory of design, history of architecture, city planning, archi- 
tectural practice, other technical and academic courses and, of 
course, architectural design. The report, in its detailed discus- 
sion of thé various courses in architectural curricula, stresses 
the need of integration between courses as well as the simula- 
tion of actuality and professional practice wherever possible. 

After stating that “the impact of modern science has led to 
a broadening of the scope of architecture to include the total 
sensory impact of the environment thus created”, the report 
points a critical finger at the lack of understanding and coordin- 
ation in the presentation of the physical sciences to the archi- 
tectural trainee: 

“, .. In the age of science, the scientist seems to feel little 
obligation to those who must apply his hard-won princi- 
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ples. The effect is to overemphasize science as a cultural | 
phenomenon and to frustrate the essential contribution it. 
should be making to architectural competence. That this. 
is not special pleading for indolent architects is amply 
proven by similar complaints in other fields as well. Pro- 
fessional students are quick to sense this indifference to 
their interests, and it is impossible in such circumstances _ 
for the architectural faculty to overcome their students’ 
natural disaffection. The situation demands prompt and 
sympathetic attention from those responsible for the gen 
eral administration of the universities.” 

After exploring possible correctives for this situation, including 

the substitution of a course in the science of architecture now 

being explored in several British schools, the report concludes: M 
“Whatever the solution, the need for exploring the archi- . 
tectural implications of all the sciences is incontroverti- 
ble.” 

The report devotes considerable space to the necessity of . 
adequate teaching space and facilities, and to adequately 
trained teachers who, while discharging their academic duties 
in a manner satisfactory to the employing institution and there- 
by maintaining high quality in the total educational program, 
should have continuing practice as registered architects. One. 
of the forty-three recommendations at the end of the report M 
states: ÿ 

“The Commission recommends that the AIA urge and call M 
upon all chapters and members to demand that the pro- 
fession’s schools be provided with buildings of such size, — 
character, and attractiveness as are needed to accommo- _ 
date teaching programs of high quality. The Commission 
regards a large proportion of the space now allotted to 
these schools as barriers to essential instructional facil- 
ities and as affronts to the profession and to the faculties M 
and students occupying them.” 
For many schools who have had perforce to develop their 
programs within accommodations that were inadequate, in- 
efficient, inflexible, and unaesthetic, this strong recommenda- 
tion is encouraging. This immediately suggests the supporting 
role which Canadian practitioners, as individuals, as profes- 
sional groups, and as alumni can play in bringing pressure to 
bear on parent institutions to provide the proper buildings for 
our Canadian schools of architecture. 

The report stresses a number of other valuable services 
which are the responsibility of the practitioners, such as fre- 
quent visits to schools to discuss problems with students and 
staff and to serve as design critics and members of juries; in- 
vitations to students to visit and inspect construction opera- 
tions. Such a positive educational approach will be far more 
constructive than “the negative effect sometimes conveyed by 
dwelling upon the deficiencies of youth and the infallibility of 
experience. 

From such statements as these it becomes evident that the 
report is filled with concrete proposals and provocative sug- 
gestions which are of equal interest and import to both teachers 
and practitioners of architecture. Almost without exception, the 
substitution of the initials “RAIC” for “AIA” will show the text 
and its recommendations to be equally applicable in Canada. 
The Architectural Training Committee of the RAIC, the ad- 
ministrators and staffs of the Canadian schools of architecture, 
the graduates of these schools, and the architects from coast to 
coast (MRAIC and FRAIC) owe it to themselves and to our 
profession to read this report and to give serious thought to the 
organization and implementation of a similar program of action 
in Canada. 


John A. Russell 
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